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The United States and the Czar's 
Conference. 

The United States is the mother of arbitration. 
Of the one hundred or more cases of important inter- 
national disputes settled by this method she has 
been a party to about one-half. Her statesmen and 
diplomats have professed a profound love for arbi- 
tration. Her Congress has unanimously passed reso- 
lutions more than once favoring the principle of 
arbitration and of arbitration treaties. Her presi- 
dents and other statesmen have many times been 
called upon to act as arbitrators between other 

nations. 

The institutions of the United States are, in their 
very nature, pacific. All disputes between her forty- 
five States are referred to a Supreme Court set up 
to prevent war and to promote through law peaceful 
cooperation. The United States, up to the present 
time, has always professed to dislike and not to need 



large permanent armaments on land or sea. She 
has been, by the mouths of almost all her people, 
the great critic of the militaristic folly of the Old 
World. She has kept free from foreign entangle- 
ments and lived in friendship and respect for all other 
governments, depending chiefly upon justice and 
fairness for her defense. 

The modern movement for the abolition of war 
originated, naturally, on United States soil. For 
many years it had its chief strength here. It has 
had many of its ablest supporters among American 
statesmen and publicists — John Jay, Charles Sum- 
ner, Josiah Quincy, Benjamin Rush, Benjamin 
Franklin, General Grant, David Dudley Field, 
James G. Blaine and a long list of others. 

"What might have been expected, then, both on 
the part of government and people, when the Czar 
of Russia issued to the world his famous Irenicon 
on the twenty-fourth of August last? Six months 
have passed since that memorable day, and yet 
the splendid Rescript of the Czar has produced 
scarcely a ripple on the surface of American life. 
The President, it is true, did immediately respond 
that the government sympathized with the Emperor's 
proposals and would send delegates to the Con- 
ference. But in his message to Congress at the first 
of December he treated the subject as if it were a 
matter in which we have almost no interest. That 
has been the attitude of practically the whole coun- 
try, except a small handful of the more ardent friends 
of peace. The press, as a whole, has treated the 
subject as if it were a trifling bit of passing news. 
Only a few pulpits have caught up the great note 
and sounded it out vigorously. 

The Manifesto of Emperor Nicholas has produced 
a profound impression in Europe. In England and 
in every Continental nation movements have been or- 
ganized and persistently pushed, in order to develop 
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and mass public sentiment around the Russian lead- 
er who has dared to voice the stifled feelings of 
Europe's oppressed and suffering millions. In Great 
Britain the wave of interest has become tidal, and is 
sweeping the country through. 

But the United States has pricked up its ears and 
stood aloof. An effort was made in early February 
in Rochester, N. Y., to start a movement on the 22d 
of February that would arouse the country, but it was 
scarcely heard of outside of the city's limits. Late 
dispatches from Washington state that the authorities 
there do not expect much practical good to come of 
the Conference. The government, it is said, will 
instruct its delegates, not to take advanced grounds 
and insist both upon reduction of armaments and 
the adoption of some general system of arbitration, 
but simply "to put no obstacles in the path of any 
practicable agreement for diminishing the evils of 
war and the burdens of big military establishments." 
Members of the State Department and of the Com- 
mittees on Foreign Affairs of the two Houses are 
reported to be sceptical as to the possibility of any 
agreement even to keep the military establishments 
down to their present basis. Even in the matter of 
arbitration, they say that there can be agreement 
only on matters of minor importance. 

The officials and statesmen who have written their 
opinions to the leaders of the Peace Crusade in Eng- 
land have, for the most part, confined themselves to 
the expression of sympathy. There is little to make 
one think that they have any sincere and deep desire 
for the success of the Czar's proposals. 

It is amazing that the United States, which, in 
loyalty to herself, ought long ago to have uttered 
herself the Czar's word, should thus be occupying 
simply negative ground with regard to the greatest, 
or what might easily be made the greatest event of 
modern times. The cause is not far to seek. The 
nation has been on a debauch. She has gotten into 
an intoxicated spirit in which the Czar's plan does 
not appeal to her. It runs right across the schemes 
of enlargement and extension of power upon which 
she has entered, and which her responsible states- 
men seem determined to push to accomplishment 
at all hazards. The nation, therefore, instead of 
occupying the foremost and most helpful place in 
the Conference which is to meet at The Hague in 
the early summer seems in danger of being "least 



and last", and of offering the chief obstacle to the 
securing of any practical results. For if our dele- 
gates should assume negative grounds in the Con- 
ference, nothing will be accomplished. They need 
offer no objections to anything. Their silence and 
declination to join in adopting positive measures 
will make the whole occasion a huge failure. 

Such a result, such a stupendous national sin, 
must be made impossible. The heart of the people 
we believe to be right in the matter. Let them 
speak out in tones that cannot be mistaken. In 
little groups and in great masses let them make 
themselves heard at Washington and at St. Peters- 
burg during the two months which yet remain be- 
fore the Conference assembles. Let the spell which 
is over the land be broken. It is still possible for 
the great peace-loving heart of the nation to utter 
itself. The series of Monday noon meetings which 
are to be held in Boston for the next eidit weeks 
ought to be paralleled in every city and village of the 
country. Let strong resolutions be passed in all 
these meetings and forwarded at once to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and to the Emperor of 
Russia through Count Casini, the Russian ambassa- 
dor at Washington. 



A Conflict of two Civilizations. 

When the recent war between the United States 
and Spain was beginning, we heard prominent men 
justify it on the ground that it was an inevitable 
conflict between two differing civilizations incapable 
of existing longer side by side. The justifiers, as 
we remember, deplored the w;ir as a sad and unfor- 
tunate affair, but since it existed, and they were not 
in a state of mind to condemn it as wrong, they 
felt under the necessity of finding some lofty, un- 
answerable justification of it. They hit upon this,— 
an inevitable conflict of two civilizations—just as 
those who can find no sensible ground for imperialis- 
tic expansion veil their lack of reason under the 
crushing phrase, "manifest destiny." That is sup- 
posed to end the argument. 

What does this argument — an inevitable conflict 
of two civilizations — when reduced to its elements, 
mean in the mouths of its users? It means, first, 
not merely a difference in character, but the superi- 
ority of the one civilization to the other, with the 
accompanying idea of self-satisfaction of the one 
party because of the consciousness of its supposed 
perfections. It means, next, that the superior and 
the inferior civilizations ought not to be allowed to 
exist side by side because of the resulting friction, 



